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THE ANGELL COLLECTION 


IVE schools are represented in a 
F group of paintings lent by Mr. R. F. 

Angell of Chicago, to the Art Insti- 
tute for exhibition during the summer, 
several of which once belonged to the 
Charles T. Yerkes Collection. 

Perhaps the first picture to attract the 
visitor's eye is a large canvas by Jan Steen, 
1626-1679. Fully six feet long, almost four 
feet high, and painted in the very zenith of 
the master’s talent, “The Fair at War- 
mond” is one of the most important of 
Steen’s works. A worthy pupil of Frans 
Hals and a respected burgher of the city of 
Haarlem, Steen never tired of portraying 
his fellow-citizens, old or young, rich or 
poor, following them in their daily occupa- 
tions and moods, accompanying them, as 
so well expressed by Dr. Bode, from the 
cradle to the grave. His imagination is in- 
exhaustible, his humor indestructible, 
whereas the number of his works proves 
him to have been a man of untiring in- 
dustry. 

The good people of Holland knew how to 
enjoy themselves, and that Steen is proud 


THE FAIR AT WARMOND, BY JAN STEEN, ANGELL COLLECTION 


to be one of them is apparent from the fact 
that in some of his larger compositions he 
liked to paint himself, sometimes as an on- 
looker, sometimes as a participant of the 
festivities. In “The Fair at Warmond”’ we 
find him comfortably lying down in the left 
foreground, chatting good-naturedly with 
one of the peasants. He is accompanied by 
his wife and children, who appear to enjoy 
life thoroughly, even if they are not as 
boisterous as some of their companions in 
the background. The scene is a typical sub- 
ject of Steen’s and demonstrates his talent 
for composition and his gift for observation 
As is usually the case with his canvases. 
color and surface are excellently preserved 

“The Raising of Lazarus” by Rem- 
brandt is a small variant of a subject which 
he painted several times on a larger scale 
during his early Leyden period, and a cer- 
tain clumsiness in composition and forced 
attempt at the sensational is not to be 
denied. This one small picture, however, 
shows all the characteristics of Rembrandt. 
and justifies the title of “Luministe,”’ con- 
ferred upon him by the French. In our 
picture the light centers neither on the 
figure of Christ, standing with upraised 
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hand beside the tomb, nor on the body of 
Lazarus, slowly rising from his bier, but on 
a small group of spectators, who express so 
much astonishment and awe, even incred- 
ulity in what they see, that we at once 
realize a miracle is being performed. A dim 
light penetrates into the farthest corners, 
which, however, are so dark that hardly a 
face or an object is discernible. Such trans- 
parent darkness and clear shadows gave 
Rembrandt the undisputed title of the 
greatest master of chiaroscuro that ever 
lived. 

Less disturbing, even very peaceful, is 
the scene painted by Isaac van Ostade 
(1621-1649), who, although only twenty- 
eight years old when he died, gained him- 
self a place among the great landscape 
painters of Holland. Although growing up 
in the studio and working under the direc- 
tion of his brother Adriaen, he soon devel- 
oped a style of his own and when eighteen 
years old had already become a finished 
artist. During his short period of activity 
he produced over three hundred paintings, 
almost all of fine quality. The Angell Col- 
lection picture, “Travellers Halting at an 
Inn,” on a summer evening, is one of his 
favorite subjects. The colors are warm and 
harmonious, the atmosphere clear and 
transparent, and the composition is per- 
fect, thus showing all the qualities for which 
the younger Ostade is famous. 

Real gems in the collection are two pic- 
tures by Frans Hals; a girl singing and a 
hoy singing while playing the violin. Hals 
often painted the children of Haarlem and 
of the neighboring fishing villages, usually 
on small panels of queer shape. It is not 
likely that anybody commissioned him to 
paint these portraits or rather genre pic- 
tures, but Hals took a special delight in por- 
traying these little folk, and by doing so 
gave a further insight into his own jovial 
and big-hearted personality. Our pictures 
are executed in the characteristic style of 
his early period, light and easy and still 
carefully finished. The colors are gay with- 
out being bright, of perfect harmony and 
subordinated to the same general tone, 
placing this pair of children among the best 
of his smaller pictures. 


BOY SINGING AND PLAYING THE VIOLIN 
BY FRANS HALS ANGELL COLLECTION 


At one time attributed to Rembrandt is 
a large canvas: “St. Paul Meditating.” A 
comparison of this picture with the real 
Rembrandt in the Vienna Museum of the 
same subject and of about the same size, 
reveals so many differences in treatment 
that it is more logical to attribute the 
Angell picture to the school of Rembrandt. 
There is no doubt, however, that the paint- 
ing is by a man of considerable talent, as. 
were many of Rembrandt’s pupils, and it 
may yet be discovered that this picture was 
painted by a Govert Flick or Johannes 
Victors, who often repeated their master’s 
work with only slight variations. 

Of unusual interest is a primitive of the 
German school, representing Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden. They- are 
seated, Eve holding the apple while the 
snake with a woman’s head, behind her, is an 
interested spectator. The man and woman 
are typically German, while the treatment 
of the figures and the composition of the 
landscape have a greater similarity to 
Cranach’s style than to any other German 
school. In his later years, Lucas Cranach 
the younger, of Saxony (1472-1533),, had 
gathered about him a large school and being 
greatly occupied with business, religion 
and politics, left much of his work to pupils. 
His women, with high forehead, small 
mouth, short chin and softly rounded facial 
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YOUNG GIRL SINGING, BY FRANS HALS 
ANGELL COLLECTION 


contours, are easily recognized and almost 
always show utter lack of consciousness, 
whereas the type of Adam is repeated in 
many of his works. The human skeleton 
holding a document behind the little group 
of Adam, Eve, and the snake, is familiar to 
us from Cranach’s “Perdition and Re- 
demption” in the Gotha Museum, whereas 
the small figures in the landscape remind 
one of his “Paradise” in Vienna. Lucas 
Cranach was especially gifted in the paint- 
ing of animals and introduced a number of 
them in his “Garden of Eden.” All his 
characteristics are plainly traceable in our 
small picture, which consequently may 
safely be attributed to his school. 

Another canvas of considerable size is 
“The Lamentation Over the Body of 
Christ,” by Andrea Vaccaro (1598-1670). 
At first glance one would be inclined to 
attribute this sombre painting to Ribera. 
Both men were influenced by Caravaggio, 
the great naturalist, and belong to the 
school of Naples, Ribera being the senior 
of Vaccaro by ten years. Ribera’s influence 
is unmistakable in the general composition, 
which is almost identical with his famous 


“Pieta.” The same deep brown is employed 
and the dark reddish tone of the heads. 
The expression of the faces, however, 
causes one to look among the Italians for 
the artist rather than attribute it to the 
gloomy Spaniard, whereas the large mono- 
gram “A. V.” leaves no doubt as to the 
author. After the death of Massino 
Stanzioni, Vaccaro was considered the fore- 
most artist of the Neapolitan School, and 
the fact that many of his productions were 
mistaken for those of Caravaggio and 
Andrea del Sarto proves that his reputa- 
tion is based on merit alone, which is con- 
firmed by the quality of the work now in 
the Art Institute. 

Among the pictures of the French Schoo! 
we find a small landscape by Nicolas 
Poussin (1593-1665) of mild classic beauty. 
Corot is represented by a rather unusual 
picture, called “Girls Bathing,” which was 
painted about 1843, and was exhibited in 
the Paris Salon of that year. The artist 
himself did not appear to be quite satisfied 
with his work as he refused to part with it 
when a purchaser desired to buy it in 1865. 
He considered the background too heavy 
and incompatible with the quiet repose of 
the figures, and had already commenced to 
make some changes in the foliage of trees 
and brush when other occupations caused 
him to postpone the work, which remained 
unfinished. Another example of the Barbi- 
zon School is a small picture called “The 
Education of Cupid,” by Diaz (1808-1876). 

A “Lion Hunt” by Eugéne Delacroix 
(1799-1863) is a striking proof of Rubens’ 
influence upon the Frenchman, who con- 
fessed to have composed his picture with 
the works of the great Fleming in mind. 
Together with Ingres, at that time the 
dean of French painting, Delacroix re- 
ceived a commission to paint a picture for 
the first Paris Grand Salon, 1855, and a 
large lion hunt was the result of his labor. 
It was very much admired, and was re- 
peated a year later on a small scale. Aféer 
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BY REMBRANDT 
ANGELL COLLECTION 


RAISING OF LAZARUS, 


changing hands many times this picture 
has found its way to the Art Institute. The 
large original was almost completely de- 
stroyed by fire, which has given this small 
replica added importance aside from the 
fact that it may be considered one of the 
finest of Delacroix’s small pictures. 

The rest of the collection consists of four 
portraits of the English nineteenth century 
school, representing Gainsborough Dupont 
(1754-1797), Francis Cotes (1725-1770), 
George Henry Harlow (1787-1810), and 
Sir Joshua Reynolds (1723-1792). Al- 
though all of them are of good quality the 
outstanding picture is easily the portrait of 
Miss Anne Mead by Reynolds, which is 
very delicate in tone and shows fine treat- 
ment of texture. W. A. P. 


GRECO-BUDDHIST SCULPTURE 


Y recent purchase the Art Institute 
has added to the Nickerson Collec- 
tion four unusually interesting 
Greco-Buddhist sculptures of the Gand- 
hara School. Like most of the sculptures of 
this school and period they are small in 
scale but, excepting for one or two frac- 
tures, the surface and general condition of 


the pieces is excellent. One of the most 
interesting of these is the fragment of a 
pedestal illustrating two incidents of the 
life of the Buddha. 

Gandhara, the modern province of 
Peshawar, is a considerable territory lying 
on the northwestern border of India. Its 
exposed position made it subject to constant 
inroads from the Greco-Baktrian states, 
and the presence of Greek craftsmen, and 
those who had worked with them, did a 
great deal to produce an art in which Greek 
conventions were perfectly understood and 
used to express Indian ideas. 

The Gandhara School probably reached 
the height of its development in the first 
and second centuries A.D. The first Gand- 
haran excavations were, however, made 
with such lack of system that the circum- 
stances surrounding the finding of many of 
the best-known pieces are lacking. Prob- 
ably most of the sculpture was assembled 
in the halls of the monasteries where wor- 
ship was conducted. The subjects were 
chosen from Buddhist scripture. Favorite 
scenes are those dealing with the incidents 
immediately preceding and following the 
birth of Gautama. The first of these repre- 
sents his conception, in which he is shown 
as an elephant (small, to be sure), entering 
the right side of his mother, who is lying on 
a couch, and refers to a dream in which the 
Buddha appeared to her as a white ele- 
phant. The next scene deals with the inter- 
pretation of this dream, and is followed by 
the birth, which took place in the Lumbini 
Grove, whither his mother had gone for 
that purpose. The scene immediately fol- 
lowing represents his taking “seven steps in 
the four directions” immediately after birth. 

The pedestal here illustrated shows the 
“birth” and the “seven steps,” but the 
two scenes are combined so that one un- 
familiar with Buddhist iconography would 
naturally suppose that two infants are rep- 
resented, one in the process of delivery and 
the other as a fairly robust boy standing at 
his mother’s feet. 

A number of similar scenes are known, 
notably the one in the Museum of Calcutta, 
which was found at Loriyan-Tangai (Fig. 
154, Foucher, “L’Art Greco-Bouddhique 
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GRECO-BUDDHIST SCULPTURE FROM GANDHARA. I OR II C. A.D. 
NICKERSON COLLECTION 


du Gandhara,” Paris, 1905). A pedestal in 
the Louvre much resembles ours in the com- 
position of the principal figures in the 
group, although the “seven steps” is not 
shown (Fig. 164, ibid.). 

Our pedestal, exclusive of base, measures 
1134 by 19% inches and on the right is 
bounded by a square pier crowned with a 
splendid Indo-Corinthian capital. The 
classic base has a simple torus and congé. 
Without doubt chis represents half of the 
front of the original pedestal, which was 
probably somewhat symmetrical in treat- 
ment. As in all the birth scenes MAyA (the 
mother) is represented as standing, pos- 
sibly in order that there be no misunder- 
standing that the child was delivered from 
her right side, a point most important to 
Buddhist theologians. Her right arm is 
above her head holding a branch of the 
Sala tree, while her left is about the neck 
of a female attendant who is supporting 
and assisting her. This attendant is fre- 
quently said to be her sister, Mahdpra- 
japati. Behind her another attendant is 
shown holding a ewer, while the god Indra, 
on the left, is receiving the child in the 
cloth spread over his outstretched arms. 
Generally, Indra is unmistakably mascu- 


line in build and his characteristic head- 
dress leaves no doubt as to his personality. 
In this case the figure is slender and turned 
sidewise so the arm covers the breast, and 
the headdress seems to be a variation of 
that worn by the four women, creating 
the impression of another female attendant. 
Comparison with other monuments shows, 
however, that the headdress is the custom- 
ary high-crowned toque shortened to meet 
the exigencies of composition. Our attribu- 
tion is confirmed by the fact that he wears 
no anklets. Brahma usually appears behind 
Indra as an interested spectator, for, accord- 
ing to Buddhist legend, they both received 
the child, but in this case the fourth figure 
is female and seems not at all interested in 
what is going on, but turns her back on the 
scene and looks upward into the branches 
of a tree. She also wears anklets like the 
other women. 

The standing child, in spite of rather 
short legs, has a well-proportioned body, 
clearly Greek in feeling. The head has the 
traditional Ushnisha (protuberance on the 
crown of the head), and is Indian in feature. 

In the foliage of the trees above may be 
seen musical instruments, notably a harp 
and two different types of drum, which 
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indicate that celestial music was played by 
unseen hands while the birth was taking 
place. 

There is an unusual amount of charm in 
the interplay of action between the various 
figures and in the graceful and natural 
poses into which they so easily fall. There 
are no crudities of proportion, but a very 
careful consideration of the general effect, 
with just the right amount of detail in the 
folds of the garments, the coiffure of the 
figures, and the treatment of the foliage, to 
balance and set off the small dark voids 
left between the figures. The distribution 
of these voids is such as to give a lively 
pattern and sparkle. 

(To be continued) 


COLLECTION OF MR. AND 
MRS. MAX EPSTEIN 


GROUP of four portraits by some 
A of the greatest portrait painters of 
the Dutch and Flemish seventeenth 
century schools has been lent by Mr. and 
Mrs. Max Epstein for exhibition during the 
summer months. 

Rubens and Van Dyck are represented 
by typical works which clearly illustrate 
the great difference between master and 
pupil. In the Dresden Gallery there is a 
famous picture of both Rubens’ sons, 
which was painted about 1623. In this pic- 
ture, Nicholas, easily recognized, is shown 
aged about ten. If we compare it with the 
portrait now in the Art Institute, in which 
Nicholas is shown as a young man of well 
over twenty, we must conclude that the 
Epstein picture was executed during the 
last years of Rubens’ life, possibly in 1640. 
The touch of the master is easily recog- 
nized; the strength and vigor, the life and 
health which place his large canvases 
among the celebrated works of art, are also 
present in this portrait of his son. If looking 
for the exuberant colors for which Rubens 
is famous, the visitor may be a little dis- 
appointed; the final glazes apparently had 
not yet been put on when the picture left 
the artist’s studio. This fact, far from di- 
minishing its actual and artistic value, 
makes it the more interesting as it gives us 


an opportunity to observe the master’s 
way of building up his work. The general 
tone is dark brown of a curious amber 
shade, the treatment extremely broad and 
easy, but the life-like expression of this 
proudly self-conscious young man makes 
it one of the most interesting of Rubens’ 
portraits. 

As a portrait painter Van Dyck is one of 
the great masters whom the world has 
known, combining a certain nervousness 
and sentimentality with beauty of form 
and elegance. Not a giant like Rubens, and 
without his master’s imagination, he is de- 
pendent on outer influences and is truer to 
nature, though by no means a mere copyist 
like many of his contemporaries in the 
Dutch and Spanish provinces. The por- 
trait of an officer in Mr. Epstein’s collec- 
tion is a typical example of his early period 
when he was still the active helper of 
Rubens in many of his most famous pic- 
tures. During this period he painted a series 
of portraits, most of them standing three- 
quarter length, the background consisting 
of a dark pillar and some drapery. Char- 
acteristic are the unusual luminosity of all 
flesh colors, the warm red, the half-tone 
blue and cool grey shadows, becoming, 
when dark, almost black. This picture 
may well have been painted in the early 
twenties, if not before, when Van Dyck, 
though not yet at the height of his genius, 
was working with full vigor, and it shows 
none of the dissipation and carelessness so 
apparent in his late English portraits. 

After Rembrandt, the greatest genius of 
Dutch portraiture was Frans Hals (1584- 
1666), who exercised as great an influence 
during the first period of the seventeenth cen- 
tury as the former did during the second half. 
Hals hasin his portraits much freshness and 
he represents his people with more dash and 
freedom than perhaps any other artist 
before or after him. The greatest charm of 
his pictures is his congenial view of life and 
above all his irrepressible humor. The 
richly dressed young woman in the Ep- 
stein Collection appears to be stern enough, 
but upon closer examination we notice a 
twinkle in the eye as if a pleasant smile is 
about to break through her aloofness. 
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THE HERRING NET, BY WINSLOW 


Very pleasing is the picture of another 
young woman by Jacob Gerritz Cuyp 
(1594-1651). She is seen in full face, in- 
clined to the right, and looks at the specta- 


tor from a landscape with heavy clouds. 
The friendly expression of the fresh face, 
the delicate features and neat appearance 
of this daughter of the low countries, make 


the picture unusually attractive. The 
name Cuyp probably is better known to 
the world by the works of Aelbert, his son, 
the famous landscape and animal painter, 
for which reason many portraits by the 
father were attributed to the son. A thor- 
ough study, however, of the archives of 
Dordrecht, their birthplace, and a careful 
examination of the works of both artists, 
have gained for the father a well-merited 
place among the prominent and talented 
portrait painters of the early seventeenth 
century. F. 


SUMMER LOAN EXHIBITIONS 


HE claim that the talent of the 
American painter runs to dexterity 
rather than to imagination needs 


but the mention of the names of Blakelock 
and A. P. Ryder to be refuted. One of the 


HOMER. RYERSON COLLECTION 


opportunities of the summer exhibitions 
has been the display of a group of paintings 
by these artists and others of the same 
period who share a certain quality of mys- 
ticism. The loan collections of Martin A. 
Ryerson, Charles H. Worcester, William 
T. Cresmer, and L. L. Valentine have been 
a rich field for those interested in a study 
of the American mystics. 

In the various collections there are eight 
Blakelocks. Mr. Cresmer and Mr. Valen- 
tine own several of this artist’s small 
Indian pictures which exemplify the rich- 
ness of his earlier, more sombre use of color. 
They are important to the student of 
Blakelock because they show the romanti- 
cism and color which inspired him, when as 
a young man he became acquainted with 
Indian life. Frederic Fairchild Sherman 
claims that, with few exceptions, Blakelock 
is at his best in his small canvases. If this 
be true, we must deem it a privilege that 
some of the exceptions are included here. 
There seems to be no question among the 
critics that Mr. Worcester’s “Vision of 
Life” is one of the choicest of his large 
canvases. This painting was formerly 
thought to be an Indian dance and was 
called “The Ghosts’ Dance.” The mystery 
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of its subject, the vague figures, its lumi- 
nosity, and its superb richness and depth of 
color combine to allure the imagination. 
Blakelock never duplicated this theme; it 
is unique. “Moonlit Lake” with its deli- 
cate poetry and “Enchanted Pool”’ with its 
dark brooding lace-like foliage (in the 
Cresmer Collection), though remarkably 
fine examples of his large canvases, are 
more typical. 

While there is not so good a chance to 
study the work of A. P. Ryder, only three 


THE WINDING PATH, BY TWACHTMAN 
CRESMER COLLECTION 


of his marines being included, there is 
enough to associate him with Blakelock and 
Daingerfield. A marine by Dupré in the 
Ryerson Collection and a canvas by Monti- 
celli in the Worcester Collection also pro- 
vide stimulating material for parallel study. 
It is not difficult to understand the sim- 
ilarity between Blakelock and Ryder in 
their melancholy subjective attitude to- 
ward their work. Poetry was in the air in 
their day. But it does seem strange that 
the two men who were not closely asso- 
ciated together, as far as is known, should 
paint in such a similar way. Both offset the 
romantic and literary themes of their pic- 
tures by purely esthetic motives. Without 
the aid of teachers, and in Blakelock’s case 
without any intimate knowledge of the old 
masters, each learned for himself the art of 
getting luminosity by contrasting shadow, 
each used color and surface quality as the 
musician does tone. 
. The customary grouping of Blakelock 
and Ryder by themselves, and of the tonal- 


ists who were more directly influenced by 
the Barbizon School by themselves has led 
the student of American painting to isolate 
the two groups. One of the pleasant dis- 
coveries resulting from the exhibition of 
these loan collections is the strong link 
which exists between romantics and tonal- 
ists. Both were mystics and dreamers; both 
found impressionism the vehicle for their 
subjective attitude toward life. Inness and 
his group rid themselves of the literary 
associations with which the work of Ryder 
and Blakelock was invested and led the 
way toa more purely esthetic art. 

Twachtman carried the mysticism of the 
tonalists over into modern impressionism. 
“The Winding Path” from the Cresmer 
Collection, here illustrated, shows Twacht- 
man as a tonalist—absorbed in the spiritual 
in nature before he limited himself to play- 
ing upon a few high pitched color notes in 
very fragmentary bitsofnature. This large, 
more deliberately pictorial canvas which 
might be mistaken for a Wyant affords an 
interesting contrast with the small square 
canvases of his later period, examples of 
which are to be found in the Cresmer Col- 
lection and in the Ryerson Collection as 
well as in our own Friends of American Art 
Collection. 

When Blakelock and Ryder are placed 
side by side with Arthur B. Davies, they 
appear a bit circumscribed, though rugged 
and virile. Their art was the expression of 
a limited cultural outlook, while no small 
part of the charm of Davies lies in the 


RETURN FROM THE KERMESS, BY LEON GASPARD, 
VALENTINE COLLECTION 
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wealth of literary and artistic experience 
which we feel that he has at his command. 
The canvases shown in the Ryerson Collec- 
tion are a remarkably complete illustration 
of all phases of his development. Their 
owner has evidently watched the artist’s 
work, acquiring from time to time examples 


WINTER QUARTERS FOR BOATS, ETRETAT, BY 
MONET. WORCESTER COLLECTION 


which seemed to be important indications 
of his changing and developing viewpoint. 

Quite different from the pictures just 
noticed, but full of atmosphere, is a mag- 
nificent canvas by Winslow Homer, loaned 
by Mr. Ryerson, and representing two 
fishermen in a dory hauling a herring net. 
This is the first public appearance of the 
canvas in Chicago, since the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. Itisone of the most poetic 
things in treatment that Homer ever did 


and shows him at his best. M. B. W. 


THE EXHIBITIONS OF 
CHICAGO ARTISTS 


HE selection for the summer exhibi- 
tion of a dozen or so of the most 
typical canvases by six artists rep- 
resenting different tendencies makes it 
possible to grasp rather quickly the essen- 
tial characteristics of Chicago painters. 
The achievements of our artists more or 
less echo those of other contemporary 
painters. No group of artists today is able 
to isolate itself. Travel and the dissemina- 
tion of ancient and modern art by muse- 


ums and books create quite a different 
atmosphere for the artist from that which 
the men of Inness’s time knew with their 
engravings of old masters and occasional 
trips abroad, and therefore it has become 
more difficult for artists to develop dis- 
tinctive schools of art, which have always 
been the result of intensive association and 
the concentration of a group of artists on 
somewhat similar goals. 

It would be premature to claim that we 
have yet established a school of art in our 
midst, though the Taos group has perhaps 
come closer to establishing one than has any 
other group. It would seem that we lack 
that great enthusiasm which is the result of 
artist and layman reacting on one another, 
thereby creating the stimulating atmos- 
phere which produces a leader. 

Impressionism with its pursuit of light 
and air is today the paramount influence in 
Chicago painting notwithstanding 
rapid encroachments of post-impression- 
ism. Pauline Palmer in her street and 
village scenes represents that trend of im- 
pressionism which sets down with spon- 
taneity and verve the fleeting effects of the 
moment, a mode of painting which does 
not permit of much consideration of the 
subject. Her portraits have freshness and 
cleanness of color, one of the valuable in- 
heritances of impressionism, but at the 
same time are more carefully thought out 
compositions than is characteristic of the 
school. 

Charles W. Dahigreen and Albert Kreh- 
biel have followed two other paths of im- 
pressionism—the former seeking to express 
atmospheric effects, for which he found his 
inspiration in the mists of Brown County; 
and the latter, nature under the cover of 
wet snow. The viewpoint of both Mrs. Pal- 
mer and these two painters is in general a 
naturalistic one. 

The indifference of the early impression- 
ists toward subject has been supplanted hy 
a more careful and studied arrangement of 
the theme in the canvases of Carl R. Krafft 
and E. Martin Hennings. Each in his own 
way has combined luminosity and vibra- 
tion with a strong feeling for pattern, Mr. 
Krafft taking as his theme the everyday 
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landscape of Willow Springs and Mr. Hen- 
nings the more romantic Indian country of 
Taos. 

Anthony Angarola’s exhibition is a 
young Chicago painter’s version of post- 
impressionism. His earlier landscapes and 
backyard subjects suggest the grounding of 
the modern school in the older school, while 
his later canvases are quite avowedly not 
representations of actual happenings or 
places, but the artist’s emotional reactions 
toward real or imaginary scenes, for the 
expression of which he has felt it necessary 
to disregard the old esthetic standards, to 
exaggerate and distort nature as his eye 
sees it, and sometimes to call in cubism. 
The question may arise in the minds of 
some whether the quality of esthetic ap- 
peal in his later works is as high as in his 
earlier landscapes. 

Taking the six exhibitions as a whole the 
conclusion might be drawn that painting 
in Chicago is in as healthy a transitional 
state as could be expected, considering the 
youth and the cultural status of our city. 


TRIBUTE TO MR. HUTCHINSON 


The Trustees of The Art Institute have 
recently presented an engrossed testimonial 
to Mr. C. L. Hutchinson in recognit on of 
his splendid service as President of the 
Board since the organization of the Insti- 
tute. This cannot fail .to be of interest to 
all Art Institute friends and members, and 
is acco dingly printed below with Mr. 
Hutchinson’s reply: 


APRIL TWENTY-SEVENTH, EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND EIGHTY-TWO— 


OR two score years Cuartes L. 

Hutcuinson, as President of The Art 

Institute of Chicago, has fostered it in 
his heart, developed it through his active 
mind, and carried its burdens during times 
of stress. Unselfish and devoted to public 
service he has been instrumental in building 
a center of culture, founding an institution 
dedicated to the arts, and one of the great 
museums of the world. We, his devoted 
friends, associated with him in this achieve- 
ment for longer or for shorter periods, join 


in this public expression of our admiration 
and affection together with our gratitude 
for his vision and his accomplishments. 


APRIL TWENTY-SEVENTH, NINETEEN 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-TWO. 


Arthur T. Aldis Wm. O. Goodman 
Robert A. Allerton C. L. Hutchinson 
Edward E. Ayer Frank G. Logan 
A. C. Bartlett Cyrus McCormick Jr. 
A. G. Becker Honore Palmer 
Edward B. Butler Potter Palmer 
Clyde M. Carr Abram Poole 
Wallace L. DeWolf Martin A. Ryerson 
Marshall Field Howard Shaw 
John J. Glessner Albert A. Sprague 
Charles H. Thorne 


June 29, 1923. 


Trustees of The Art Institute 
of Chicago. 
Dear Friends:— 

It is difficult for me to find words with which to 
express my appreciation of the beautiful testi- 
monial which you have bestowed upon me, as I 
complete my fortieth year as President of The 
Art Institute. For it and for all of its generous 
expressions of goodwill and affection, I thank you 
from the bottom of my heart. I am cognizant of 
the fact that without your esteem and never- 
failing codperation my efforts would have been 
of little or no avail. In it I have found pleasure 
and inspiration. Your devotion has never failed 
and I deem it the greatest privilege of my life to 
have known and labored with you in a good 
cause. I feel sure that this labor of love on the 
part of us all has been of service to the commun- 
ity in which we live. You have a right to be 
proud of the institution which we have created. 
I trust you will understand the reason for this 
rather tardy acknowledgment of so great a 
favor. I shall try to express to each one of you 
personally, my gratitude. 

With regards, I remain 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) Cuartes L. Hutcuinson. 


McCORMICK COLLECTION 
Tri McCormick Collection of Italian 


Primitives has been on exhibition 

during the entire summer in gallery 
27. Though none of the sixteen pictures 
ranks with the masterpieces, they are well 
chosen from the historical point of view, 
and with the anonymously loaned series by 
Michele da Verona, offer an instructive sur- 
vey of Italy’s early artistic development. 
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The pictures are all small in scale and 
include the Crucifixion, Virgin, Magdalen, 
and St. John, of the early school of Peru- 
gino; Madonna, Child and Saints, from the 
studio of Orcagna; Crucifixion and Saints, 
by a follower of Giottino; Madonna with St. 
John the Baptist, Madonna with St. John 
and the Magdalen and Madonna and the 
two Sts. John, probably by Bicci di Lor- 
enzo; Crucifixion with the Virgin and St. 
John, probably of school of Verona; Ma- 
donna and Child, St. Peter and St. Chris- 
topher, probably by Paolo di Giovanni Fei; 
Madonna and two donors by Guidoccio 
Gozzarelli; Angel of the Annunciation, 
Madonna and Child and Madonna of the 
Annunciation by the school of Pintur- 
ricchio; Madonna and Child of the school 
of the Marche; Madonna and two Angels, 
of the school of Filippo Lippi. In addition 
is the series of six panels of the Calydonian 
Hunt by Michele da Verona. 

A triptych from the studio of Orcagna 
and a Crucifixion by a follower of Giottino 
show two directions taken by successors of 
Giotto, who added to the Byzantine tradi- 
tion of narrative and decoration a profound 
feeling for solid reality in his figures, and 
gave the impulse to Florentine art which 
led through Massaccio to Michelangelo, 
teaching the basis of actuality to all Italy. 
Orcagna, though he probably never knew 
Giotto himself, is closer to him than any 
other before Massaccio. The school picture 
—Orcagna had a large studio and employed 
many assistants beside his two brothers— 
is like his own work in relief-like composi- 
tion. The Madonna is placed close to the 
surface of the picture, the two forward 
saints almost on a plane with the frame, 
the figures arranged in a sculpturally 
simple and solid relation of forms. In so 
flatly conceived a picture the emphasis is 
naturally on surface design. The Madonna 
and the Child standing in an attitude of 
blessing, are emphasized by the repetition 
in gradually less pointed forms of the high 
pointed frame, first in the angels and 
saints, then in the glowing orange canopy 
behind the Madonna’s time-blackened deep 
blue robe, and finally in the form of her 
head and shoulder and the head of the 


Child. The arch is broken so as to central- 
ize attention on the Child by the horizontal 
break of the Virgin’s lap, prepared for by 
the almost parallel hands, and continued by 
the red books of the saints. The assistant 
apparently lacked the master’s capacity 
fully to represent solid form. The Cruci- 
fixion in the right wing is nevertheless 
almost statuesque in feeling, and dramatic- 
ally narrative in its representation of emo- 
tion and is consequently interesting to 
contrast with its less significant repetition 
in the Provincial Florentine triptych across 
the room. Though color is not a dominant 
interest, a sensitiveness to its value is 
evident. 

In Giottino’s follower we have a depar- 
ture from Giotto toward the Sienese. His 
picture has more delicacy, more suggestion 
of space, less solidity in large structure of 
figures, more emphasis on illustrative ele- 
ments and human feeling. He strives too 
for ornament, both in gentle harmonious 
color and in linear relations which tend 
toward symmetry. Giotto’s broad form- 
defining folds become smaller, more studied 
in detail, and the whole effect more natural- 
istic. Perhaps the action of time on the 
color has helped to produce the feeling of 
isolation in this little Crucifixion, but in 
sentiment it seems to surpass any other of 
the collection. Bicci di Lorenzo’s work 
shows the decadence of the early Giottesque 
—a loss of the more solid qualities of com- 
position and figure structure in favor of 
story telling and charming color. 

Paolo di Giovanni Fei is typically 
Sienese though he was in some measure 
influenced by Florence through the Loren- 
zetti. His dominant tendencies are derived 
from Simone Martini. This master of 
Sassetta is a wonderfully delicate workman 
and an artist who excelled in such small 
panels as Mr. McCormick’s. The composi- 
tion is simple. The wings are much more a 
part of the whole than those of the Floren, 
tine triptychs, and the balance of form, 
line, color, approaches symmetry. A warm 
golden tone pervades the whole picture. 
The folds of the draperies are exquisite in 
rhythm, natural in movement, The single 
figure of St. Peter on the left wing is as 
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lovely as any in the room. The Madonna 
has none of the grandeur of the Giogtesque, 
but is rather tender. The mediaeval cult of 
the Virgin Queen developed in Siena to its 
full sweetness, and in her honor her stories 
were graphically painted, the decoration as 
abundant as gold, color, and refinement of 
design could make it. Florentine form was 
to them incomprehensible, and usually it 
effected them but superficially. 

Guidoccio Cozzarelli understood it to the 
extent of making his substance hard, his 
lines firm and precise, and giving his figures 
Mantegnesque stone-like texture. The 
rather lovely movement of the figures in 
his Madonna is not entirely hidden by the 
dry unstudied folds, and a certain severe 
circular rhythm which unites them is 
Sienese in line and spirit. The picture is 
probably one of his imitations of the large- 
eyed “astoundingly wistful Madonnas,” 
which were characteristic of his master, 
Matteo di Giovanni. Matteo was one of 
Siena’s two great Renaissance painters. 

Florentine painting tended, after the 
time of the Giottesque, in two directions: 
to the purely scientific study which pro- 
vided material for the achievements of the 
next period, and to the more popular, win- 
ning human sympathy, and poetic natural- 
ism of the expressionist, Filippo Lippi. 
From his pictures we are sure Vasari was 
right when he said “Fra Filippo was very 
partial to men of a cheerful disposition.” 
The painter of the school picture apparent- 
ly had some of his master’s capacity for fine 
and classically simple composition, and 
surely his interest in contemporary people. 
The angels are charmingly natural and 
reverent little girls with dark eyes, fair 
curls, and becoming lavender-pink dresses. 
Their features, like Mary’s, are Filippos; 
high broad foreheads, large eyes with heavy 
dreamy lids, long noses almost tilted at the 
tip, and little pointed chins. Certainly he 
derived from observation the big-headed 
Baby to whom he has attempted to give 
the old-time solemnity. And what Ma- 
donna of the hieratic days supported a 
Child’s head in so normal a way? Filippo’s 
breadth of drawing and simple flat treat- 
ment of form have become almost coarse in 


his pupil. His warm color has lost its deli- 
cacy, but charms still by a certain clear- 
ness and simplicity, and by the contrast of 
the vibrant transparent red in the Virgin’s 
dress with the opaque blues and pinks. The 
same gentle sweetness of spirit, but with 
more refinement and dignity, shows in the 
picture of another pupil, Iacopo del 
Sellajo. He repeats here, in a weak compo- 
sition, one of his teacher’s frequent themes, 
the daintily veiled Virgin kneeling before 
the Child who lies on the ground before her, 
and a landscape background rich in episodic 
figures. Pleasing in color, true in general 
movement but inaccurate in proportion 
and detail, it charms largely by its senti- 
ment and its smooth surface. 

The picture by a member of Perugino’s 
school reproduces with exaggeration his 
artificial poses and facial expression, but 
lacks his clear fine color. Unfortunately by 
its compact composition and insignificant 
landscape it does not enable us to judge his 
great contribution to art, his space com- 
position. It was left to his pupil Raphael to 
develop this art to its completion, and to 
fulfil Umbria’s mission, the gift to the 
world of its most lovely illustration of re- 
ligious story. 

Pinturicchio is another pupil of Peru- 
gino, but one who followed his more super- 
ficial delight in pageantry. He is a dev- 
otee of exuberantly brilliant decoration, 
delightful accessories, prettiness of pose 
and face, and yet a master of composition. 
The Angel of the Annunciation is charming 
in its spirited color and pleasant design. 

Finally, in Michele da Verona, classic tale 
is told in romantic fashion. His figures are 
schematized from the ancient by Manteg- 
na, his costumes flutter, details and bits of 
animal life derive from Flanders, his colors 
are gay, and the whole has a landscape and 
architectural setting. The compositions are 
not entirely successful, while the problem of 
perspective has been rather too much for 
the artist. Nevertheless, the Calydonian 
Hunt, though it lacks more genuinely 
artistic qualities, amuses, and is interesting 
as perhaps the only complete series of its 
kind in existence. 
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SCHOOL NOTES 
RR ‘school of the in the Summer 


School of the Art Institute was 

larger this year than before, with 
more than four hundred students registered 
the beginning week, and indications of a 
total enrollment of over five hundred before 
the end of the term. 

Increased enrollment in the Junior De- 
partment has necessitated the addition of 
a fifth instructor. This department in- 
cludes a special class for high school stu- 
dents, and is under the supervision of Miss 
Carrie Wilkerson. 

The adult academic classes in life, head 
life (both drawing and painting), illustra- 
tion, modeling, lettering and design, under 


the direction of Miss Stout, Mr. Sterba, 
Mr. Fagsberg, Mr. Cowan, Mr. Rosen, and 
Mr. Gunther, have been filled to capacity. 
Mr. Carl Krafft has had charge of the out- 
door painting classes. 

The fall term commences October 1st. 
Under the new registration system inaugu- 
rated by Dean Ensign all applicants for 
admission, whether former or new students, 
are required to file application blanks be- 
fore registration day. For the lower school 
this will be September 29th; for the upper 
and middle schools, September 27th and 
28th. 

Mr. Herman Rosse and Mr. William 
Owen, Jr., have been granted a year’s leave 
of absence, necessitating certain changes in 
the faculty. 


ACCESSIONS 


PAINTINGS AND Scuurruas 


Bronze group, 
Painting, ‘ ‘Lady on Shore,” 

Bronze tablet, “War 
Oil “James R. Wallack, 


OrteNnTAL ART 


“Brother and Facer, ” by Rodin. Gift of The Arts Club of Chicago. 
Leo Putz. Purchased from the Winterbotham Fund. 

* by Josephine Kern. Gift of Students’ War Relief Association. 
R. Leslie. Gift of Friends of American Art (Goodman 


6 Indian scu ee. Purchased from the Nickerson Fund. 


11 Coptic an 


other textiles. Gift of Mr. M. A. Ryerson. 


32 Japanese pottery objects. Gift of Mr. M. A. Ryerson. 


Print DEPARTMENT 


6 etchings ! Herman A. Webster. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Potter Palmer. 


Lithograph 


y Pamela Bianco. Gift of Mr. E. Weyhe, New York. 


Lithograph by George Bellows. Gift of Mr. George F. Porter. 
b 


Etching 
Etchings by Sir Frank Short, 
G. Logan Purchase Prizes. 


y George E. Burr. Gift of Chicago Society o 
artin Hardie, Edward Hopper, Lee Sturges. Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Artists. 


3 woodcuts by Georg Pencz, J. Binck, A. Altdorfer. Gift to Little Masters Collection by Mr. and Mrs 


Potter Palmer. 


Water Color by George E. Browne. W. H. Tuthill Purchase Prize. 
Water Color 44 John E. Costigan. Charles E. Kremer Purchase Prize. 


Engraving by 


odolphe Bresdin. Gift of W. Brewster. 


Lithograph by Marie Laurencin. Albert Roullier Memorial Collection. 
Drawing by Alfeo Faggi. Gift of The Arts Club of Chicago. 


2 illuminations, “ Book of Hours” (Flemish); ‘ 
the Black Fund. 


Art 


5 pieces jewelry. Gift of Mrs. E. S. Worthington. 


‘Speculum Humanae Salvationis.”” Purchased from 


10 pieces backgrounds (materials). Gift of Mrs. S. E. 46 gemeee 


Loom. Gift of Mr. Irving K. Manoir. 
Decorative Arts 


Cow creamer, Jackfield. Gift of Mrs. Emma B. Hodge. 
Cup and saucer, Leeds. Gift of Mrs. Mary E. Perry. 


4 Delft plates. Gift of Mrs. R. B. Gregory. 
Parasol. Gift of Miss Mary Remmer. 


Decorative flower painting, Dutch, 18th century. Baker Fund 


English room, 1750 period. Culver Fund. 
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Salt dishes, silver, by A. W. Hill 

Decorative sketch by Lois Lenski. 

2 Plates, pottery, by H. V. Poor. 

Urn, pottery, by Royal Copenhagen. 

Sugar shaker, pewter, by Lester Vaughan. 

Pair blue vases, pottery, by Volkmar, Durant Kilns 
Mahogany table, Georgian. ) 

Armchair, Chippendale. > Baker Fund. 
Cardtable, Rosewood. ) 


} Frank G. Logan Fund. 
| 
) 


Tue Liprary 

April, May, June. 301 volumes, consisting of 45 on painting, 19 on sculpture, 39 on design and 
applied art, 11 on engraving, 64 on general art and archaeology, 6 on graphic arts, 8 sales 
catalogues, 78 continuations, and 31 miscellaneous. 

Noteworthy accessions: Kingsley Porter—Romanesque sculpture of the pilgrimage roads, 10 
volumes. Antike Denkmaeler, 3 volumes. F.R.Martin—History of oriental carpets before 
1800, 2 volumes. W. R. Valentiner—The Henry Goldman collection. 

Ryerson Library has purchased the recently published Romanesque sculpture of the pilgrimage 
roads, a major work by an authority, Arthur Kingsley Porter. One compact volume presents 
his thesis, for which the evidence of over eleven hundred illustrations fills ten portfolios; 
many of these photographs were taken by the author as he traced the eleventh century trail 
to Santiago de Compostela, the reputed resting-place of the bones of St. James. In the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries this objective was rivalled only by Rome and Jerusalem. 
The great abbey of Cluny in Burgundy, and its affiliated monasteries and churches in the 
south and southwest of France, gathered the gold scattered by pilgrims on their way into 
Spain; and its clerks assiduously fostered the cult of St. James. Ideas flowed freely along that 
route, and one school of art existed, the author maintains, from Toulouse to Santiago, 
neither French nor Spanish, but the school of the pilgrimage. Cluny, lost to us, but the 
great building of its time, inspired the sculpture of much of Europe before Gothic arose in 
the Ile de France. A critical analysis reveals on the portals of St. Gilles the work of five 
sculptors, one of whom, Mr. Porter believes, worked later at Chartres. Such are the un- 
suspected interactions between widely different schools which he discloses. 


NEW LIFE MEMBERS, FEBRUARY, MARCH, AND APRIL, 1923. 


Joseph R. Anthony, T. P. Hodge, 
Miss Clara A. Avery, 
Walter S. Baer, 

Harry A. Barbour, 

A. G. Barnet, 

John H. Bartelme, 

Joseph A. Bates, 

Mrs. A. M. Beaupre, 

Mrs. Edward S. Beck, 
Morris Beifus, 

Marcus L. Bernstein, 

Mrs. Leopold Bloom, 
George Arthur Buhl, 

Mrs. Edward Burnham, 
Mrs. J. A. Burrill, 

Morton Butler, 

James A. Calek, 

Miss Ingeborg Christensen, 
J. Hamilton Clark, 

Mrs. Frances D. Cleave, 
William M. Collins, 

Mrs. William P. Conger, 
Robert H. Conklin, 

Mrs. R. S. Cooper, 
Howard M. Cox, 

M. W. Cresap, 

Paul Henry Daube, 

Lewis C. Davis, 

Mrs. Frederick T. DeLong, 
Miss Maude Dowdell, 


Mrs. F. Kennett Dupee, 
George P. Ellis, 

Charles Engdahl, 

Mrs. Muriel Farnham, 
James B. Forgan, Jr., 
Mrs. Samuel H. Fridstein, 
Frank Fulton, 

Mrs. John W. Gary, 
Thomas L. Gatke, 

Mrs. Irene M. Gibson, 
Mrs. John Henry Goehst, 
Dr. A. A. Goldsmith, 
Walter Gradle, 

Robert J. Graf, 

Dr. Robert Elliott Graves, 
Walter C. Grey, 

James M. Hagen, 

Miss Dorothy Hammett, 
Victor M. Harding, 

Miss Margaret Hardinge, 
Harry P. Harrison, 

Mrs. Abraham Hartman, 
Mrs. Robert C. Haskins, 
Martin G. Hausler, Jr., 
Mrs. Clarke Lorraine Hayes, 
Columbus Healy, 

William S. Hennessey, 
Alanson M. Hewes, 

Miss Marian Hill, 

J. O. Hinkley, 


Harry M. Hoover, 
Karel V. Janovsky, 
Miss Grace Johnson, 
Mrs. William Kaspar, 
High B. Kehoe, 
George M. Kendall, 
Mrs. James M. Kirkley, 
Dr. Ellis G. Klingler, 
Mrs. Robert W. Kohlhamer, 
Charles A. Korten, 
Mrs. Charles H. Kraft, 
James L. Kraft, 
Albert H. Kranstover, 
Miss Alice Kroeschell, 
Henry C. Landon, 
Mrs. Charles Lindmueller, 
Mrs. C. M. Lloyd, 
Dr. Kathryn M. Lomas, 
Louis Manierre, 
Mrs. John R. Marshall, 
A. T. Martin, 
McGillen, 

rs. L. T. McMenemy, 
Duane T. McNabb, 
Mrs. = S. Miller, Jr., 
Mrs. Marshall D. Miller, 
Mrs. Harry Edgar Mock, 
C. R. Morrison, 
Mrs. William Vaughn Moody, 
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. Mrs. G. W. Mosher, Mrs. yA Reeves, Mrs. Albert W. Swayne, 


Miss Josephine E. Moylan, Elmer W 


ietz, Mrs. William L. Taylor, 


Vinzenz M. Mueller, tomes K. Riordon, Stuart J. Templeton, 


Allan A. Murray, 


iss Frances M. Rochlitz, Mrs. C. L. Trumbull, 


L. S. Nachman, pre Ronan, Mrs. Martha E. Vanderburgh, 


R. Frank Newhall, 
. A. Newman, Mrs. Warren M. Salisbury, Mrs. Joseph O. Watkins, 


Mrs. A 


andon C. Rose, C. B. Voorhis, 


Morris Niederman, Miss Dorothy M. Sass, & W. Weinberger, 


W. O'Leary, 


Mrs. Daniel B. Scully, M. J. Weisskopf, 


ev. Frank G. , re Mrs. Duncan R. Seaman, Hunt Wentworth, 
Dr. Joseph H. M. Otradovec, Mrs. Herbert Alden Seymour, Mrs. Robert K. Wharton, 
Dr. Fred P. Patton, Thomas A. Somerville, Edward D. Wheeler, 
Miss Harriet Evelyn Penfield, — S. Stewart, George H. Williamson, 


Mrs. Henry J. Poppenhagen, 


rank J. Stodola, Mrs. Charles B. Willey, 


Mrs. hong se Porter, Dr. Anna L. Stone, Mrs. M. E. Wintz, 


Chalmers L 


Mrs. William A. Summerhays, Mrs. E. S. Worthington. 


William Reeda, Clarence B. Sutter, 


LECTURES AND CONCERTS 


For Members AND STUDENTS—FULLERTON Hatt, TuEspays AND Fripays 
AT 4 P.M. NEARLY ALL ILLUSTRATED BY STEREOPTICON 


OCTOBER 


Lecture: “Design, an American necessity.” Dudley Crafts Watson. 

Lecture: “Greek sculpture, formative influences.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “ Russian symbolistic painters.”” Mrs. Marie Lovrov Rohling. 

Lecture: “Greek sculpture—prehistoric, archaic.” Lorado Taft. 

Concert: By members of the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Lecture: “ Phidias and the Parthenon.” Lorado Taft. 

Dance Mimes: A series of pantomimic dances in costume arranged and danced 
by Mrs. Jesseca Penn Evans. 

Lecture: “ Praxiteles.and his contemporaries.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “Chinese landscape painting.” Charles Fabens Kelley. 


NOVEM BER 


2 
6 
9 
13 


16 
20 
23 


Lecture: “Hellenistic sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “Theatrical conditions in ancient Athens.” Prof. Clyde Murley. 

Lecture: “Greek art in Rome.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture:. “Textiles: A study of fabrics in their relation to present industria! 
life.” Bessie Bennett. 

Lecture: “Early Italian sculpture.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “Planning the home, outdoors and in.” Earl H. Reed, Jr. 

Lecture: “Donatello.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “The art of Minoan Crete.” Prof. Emerson H. Swift. 

Thanksgiving holiday. 


DECEM BER 


Concert: Chamber music. By the Philharmonic String Quartette. 
Lecture: “Michael Angelo.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: “The rich art of the wood engraver.” Dr. Frank Weitenkampf. 
Lecture: “Bernini and the decadence.” Lorado Taft. 

Lecture: ‘Stained glass as an artist’s medium.” Charles J. Connick. 


Christmas holiday. 
EXHIBITIONS 


September 8—October 22—(1) Okamoto Collection of contemporary Japanese paintings 
(2) Group of modern paintings from Birch-Bartlett Collection. 
November 1—December 9—Thirty-sixth Annual Exhibition of American Paintings and 


Sculpture. 
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